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BISHOP'S GLEES. 

By G. A. Macfarren. 

(Continued from page 334.) 

" Blow, gentle gales," from the opera of The 
Slave, is for soprano, contralto, two tenors, and 
bass, with accompaniment, and it is also arranged 
for soprano, contralto, and bass. The piece 
from which this is extracted, written by Thomas 
Morton, one of the most popular dramatists of his 
day, was suggested by the great anti-slavery 
movement, that excited the public mind at the 
time of its production ; its original great success 
may have in some measure been due to the 
general interest of the subject; but its very long 
possession of the stage must rather be ascribed 
to its merit as a drama, and in some degree to 
the effect of the music, the composer's par- 
ticular pride in which is recorded in his dedi- 
cation of the work to the Duke of Devonshire. 
The once everywhere familiar bye-word " York, 
you're wanted," is almost the only present 
remnant in popular memory of the literary 
portion of- The Slave, though many who now 
know and apply it are ignorant of its source ; 
the music is better represented by the Glee 
under notice, which is still a great favorite, and 
long must remain so. It is notable as exempli- 
fying all the characteristics which I have 
described as distinguishing Bishop's Glees from 
those of his predecessors, and it also exemplifies 
whatever is best in his style of writing. The 
compression for three voices is ingenious, but 
more of the complete effect is here sacrificed 
than in some other such arrangements. 

" Crabbed age and youtb," one of the inter- 
polations in JLs you like it, is for two sopranos 
and bass, with accompaniment. This is rather a 
dialogue than a Glee, the alternate phrases of the 
poem, that describe the attributes of later life and 
earlier, being respectively assigned to the bass 
and soprano, and the third voice entering only 
at the coda, where also the other two are for the 
first time combined. The repetition of each 
phrase of the words in order to complete each 
musical period, takes nearly all point from their 
setting ; and, in other respects, the music is 
quite unworthy of the subject. 

" Full of doubt and full of fear," one of the 
additions to the dramatic romance of Cymon 
(for which Michael Arne wrote the original 
music), is an accompanied trio for two sopranos 
and tenor. The essentially dramatic form of this 
piece, and the incompleteness of the vocal har- 
mony, even when all the voices are combined, 
bring it under its exceptional definition ; the 
second soprano personates the deaf old Dorcas, 
whose infirmity baffles the attempts of the other 



soprano and the tenor to communicate with her ; 
and the humour of the situation is happily 
enough set forth in the music. 

" Away, away, my maidens," from The Lays 
and Legends of the Rhine, for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, and bass, with accompaniment. The 
terrible tale of Giesela, the heiress of Kudesheim, 
furnishes the text for this glee ; the music has 
little to fix attention. 

" Beautiful are the fields of day," from the 
opera of Aladdin, is for three unaccompanied 
female voices. When Weber was engaged to 
write Oberon for Coven t Garden Theatre, Bishop 
entered the lists against him, as the champion of 
English music, with an opera, also on a fairy 
subject, at the rival establishment ; the work by 
no means showed the composer in his best light, 
and therefore ill represented his country's claims 
to musical consideration against an artist who 
stood at the summit of general esteem, and there 
was no nationalisms in the people to support the 
work, which fell therefore to the ground by the 
weight of its own weakness, and is only now 
remembered by the circumstances which induced 
its production. The Genii of the Lamp, three 
spirits obedient to the summons of its owner, 
sing this piece when Aladdin calls them to his 
presence ; its effect is appropriate to the situation, 
and it is one of the few pieces in the opera that 
made any impression when the work was given 
on the stage. 

"Farewell ye storms," another piece from 
The Slave, is for soprano and two tenors, with 
accompaniment. This, in the drama, is assigned 
to three principal characters, and stands not 
therefore among the category of Glees, since 
these pieces, when so called, were in the theatre 
allotted to special singers who rarely took part 
in the dramatic action. It opens with a Bound, 
which, after the third voice has sung the first 
strain of melody, is prolonged by new matter into 
a movement of considerable extent ; the chief 
theme is trite but striking. 

" Bactria's sage, fam'd Zoroaster," from the 
dramatic legend of The Gnome King, is a Glee 
— in the conventional sense of the theatre — for 
three male voices, sometimes doubled in chorus, 
with accompaniment. The words, though pos- 
sessing some humour, are scarcely intelligible 
apart from the drama, because of their allusion to 
some of the mysteries of the Bosicrucians, upon 
which the interest of the story depends ; on this 
account they are some hindrance to the general 
acceptance of the music, which is well worthy of 
them and of its author. The rhythm is confused 
by a redundant half bar in the last phrase of the 
often repeated opening strain ; but, with this 
blemish, there is still so much that is stirring in 
the strongly marked accent of the easy flowing 
melody, that the piece is sure to please whenever 
sung with emphasis. 

" Drear, and e'en when blooming, drear," from 
the same drama, consists of successive solos for 
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two tenors, and a chorus for three male voices, 
which may be sung as a trio, the whole having 
essential accompaniment, and the whole being 
repeated to a second stanza of the poetry. The 
solo for the first tenor, with the imitative points in 
the accompaniment, is charming, but so much 
can scarcely be said for the remainder of the 
composition, the phrases of which are of the class 
that seems to have been for ever old fashioned. 

" Drink ! drink ! the red red wine," the drink- 
ing song of the men of Basle," from The Lays 
and Legends of the Upper Rhine, is for three 
male voices with accompaniment. It is spirited, 
but in no respect individual. 

"Drain, drain the flask," from The Noble 
Outlaw, is for three male voices doubled in 
chorus at the conclusion, with accompaniment. 
A party of soldiers playing chess, polishing ar- 
mour, and tippling, make a merry carousal, the 
animation of which is characteristically rendered 
in the music ; among the countless convivial 
pieces of the composer, this is to be esteemed 
one of the happiest, 

" Go, seek some virgin heart," from Fauslus, 
is for two sopranos, tenor, and bass, with accom- 
paniment. The dramatic nature of this piece 
classes it rather as a Quartett than as a Glee ; 
that the two ladies have both to sing the same 
words, both rejecting the suit of the tenor, by 
whom both are vainly besought, while both are 
rallied by the bass, renders the action somewhat 
incomprehensible, and so takes from the interest 
of the graceful music. 

" Hail ! gentle master," from Aladdin, is a 
solo for soprano, alternated with chorus for two 
female and two male voices, which may be sung 
as a Quartett, with accompaniment. One must 
understand that the singers are the Genii of the 
Wonderful Lamp, before the words of this piece, 
and consequently the purpose of the music, can 
be comprehensible; thus prepared, all will be 
pleased with its harmonious smoothness, but 
most will think it heard to better advantage 
when the situation is present only to the fancy 
of the listener, than it could be when the prolixity 
of the music delayed the stage action. 

"Hail to the Chief," from the Knight of 
Snorvdoun, the words being the boat song in 
Scott's poem of The Lady of the Lake, on 
which that drama is founded, will be most aptly 
described as a part-song in two verses, for two 
female and two male voices, which are doubled 
in chorus on the last line of each stanza, with 
dispensable accompaniment. In the drama, this 
forms portion of a concerted piece, in which the 
conversation of the characters upon the stage is 
interrupted by the sounds from behind the scenes 
of Vich Alpine's approaching clan, and is re- 
sumed when the song ceases ; in this situation 
the second stanza only is employed, and the 
music consequently is sung but once through. 
The unreserved use of the diminished triad — a 
foible observable in other pieces of the composer 



— and an occasional uncertainty of key, blemish 
this piece, which has scarcely merit to veil such 
defects. 

" Doctor ! man of copper ! " from Aladdin, 
is a dramatic Quartett for soprano, two tenors, 
and bass, with accompaniment. A German 
physician and a coppersmith, personated by the 
two lower voices, are summoned from their rest 
to hear the tidings of the other two ; the action 
is sufficiently simple and quite as concise, but 
the music is complicated with chromatic har- 
mony, and frequent modulation, and prolonged 
beyond all possibility of dramatic effect. Strange 
it is that with more than twenty years' experience 
in writing for the theatre, Bishop should have 
failed so signally in fitting his music to the pur ; 
poses of the stage as he did in the present piece 
and in others that have been noticed from the 
same opera. 

" At the voice of Ocean's King," from Tele- 
machus, is a Quartett for four male voices, of 
which the chief interest is in the accompaniment. 
The four winds commanded to raise a tempest, 
describe each his capabilities and his duties, but 
fail to make themselves attractive either to 
singers or audience. 

" Breathe my harp," the single vocal piece in 
the ballet of Caractacus, is an accompanied 
Quartett for male voices. This opens in the 
form of a Round for the three upper voices, the 
incompleteness of the harmony in which, before 
the entry of the third part, is repulsively mani- 
fest ; then follows a bass solo, and then the four 
voices are combined. The harp accompaniment 
indicates the druidical office of the singers, but 
the music has neither simplicity, gravity, nor 
individuality to support their character. 

"Believe me, tears," from Englishmen in 
India, is an accompanied Quintett for two 
sopranos, two tenors, and bass. Not without 
considerable prettiness, this piece inclines so 
much to triviality, and is so tediously protracted 
by perfect cadences, that it as little will be, as 
it ever has been, popular. 

"Far from home," from The tall of Algiers, 
is an accompanied Q uintett for soprano and four 
male voices. Pretentious, but in no respect ful- 
filling its ambitious aim, and wanting wholly in 
the graces that mark the simpler pieces of the 
composer, this will scarcely be met with other- 
where than in a complete collection of his works. 

" Fill boys, and drink about," from The Miller 
and his Men, is for five male voices, sometimes 
doubled in chorus, with accompaniment. This 
partakes of the genial character of the rest of the 
music in the popular melodrama, which, quite 
as much as its sensational stage effects, serves to 
perpetuate the piece in the theatre. A notable 
naivete had Bishop in his presentation of thieves 
and others of questionable morality at their 
drinking bouts ; and honest men are ever ready 
to step into tbe shoes of his reprobates, and 
identify themselves with his natural expression 
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of conviviality, while ignoring the looseness of 
character wherewith he has many a time asso- 
ciated it. 

" Hark ! 'tis the voice," a description of the 
Falls of the Rhine from the Lays and Legends, 
is for two sopranos and bass, with accompani- 
ment. The very graphic poem of Mr. PlanchS, 
if in any way suited for lyrical purposes, fails to 
prove itself so in Bishop's hands, whose music 
is sententious, but not emphatic. 

" Hark ! Apollo strikes the lyre," from The 
Royal Nuptials, — an allegorical masque in 
honour of the marriage of the Princess Charlotte 
— is for alto, tenor, and bass, and in the original 
edition the accompaniment is arranged for 
pianoforte duet ; this Glee is also transposed to 
suit two ladies' voices with a bass, and the ac- 
companiment is compressed for pianoforte solo. 
The music is trite, but taking. 

" In pity hear," from The Circassian Bride, 
is for two sopranos and tenor, with accompani- 
ment. The opera to which this trio belongs was 
produced at Drury Lane theatre, on the night 
on which that building, sanctified in playhouse 
recollection by the footsteps of Garrick, was 
burnt. The work was published with a picture 
of the conflagration on its title page ; but, possi- 
bly because it may have been regarded as of 
unlucky influence, it was never again brought 
out upon the stage ; the present piece, however, 
obtained such success in concert performance, 
that a separate edition of it was printed with a 
statement of the fact — it was always then the 
custom to record upon the title-page that apiece 
of music was received with applause, which was 
diversely described as great, or unbounded, or 
universal, or rapturous, rather for the sake of 
varying the epithet than of denoting any differ- 
ence of quality. This piece is essentially 
dramatic in its subject, though scarcely so in 
its treatment ; the persons concerned in its per- 
formance represent a tyrant threatening death 
and refusing mercy, a lady imploring for that 
which he ruthlessly denies, and a friend of the 
latter who vainly pleads for her, and all of 
these speak of, and speak to, a fourth character 
who is outside the frame of this musical picture. 
Widely distinct as are the sentiments uttered by 
these several individuals, no form of construction 
could be more inappropriate than that of the 
Round, which the composer has employed for 
the opening ; and even in the free design in 
which the latter portion is embodied, where each 
character has a part independent of the others, 
the fury of the tenor is rendered with the same 
gentle mildness as the tears of the soprano and 
the sympathy of the seconder of her emotion. 

"How deep the sigh," from Montrose, for 
two sopranos and tenor, with accompaniment, is 
harmless ; its vocal smoothness is its chief merit. 

" List ! if he be near," from the opera called 
For England Ho! for two sopranos — the 
second personating a boy — and bass, with indis- 



pensable accompaniment, has much more interest 
than the preceding. 

"In tears the heart oppress'd," from the 
volume dedicated to Lord Burghersh, is for 
mezzo-soprano, tenor, and bass, and designed to 
be sung without accompaniment. This Glee is 
strangely chromatic ; and, were that no obstacle 
to its performance, the countless repetitions of 
the words " Like sorrow in a tear," would ever 
be a hindrance to its good effect. 

"Lightly o'er the rapid Rhine," from the 
Lays and, Legends, is for soprano, mezzo- 
soprano, and tenor, with accompaniment. It 
describes the famous echo of the Loreley rock, 
which is fancifully represented in the responses 
of the voices ; the effect is pretty if the thoughts 
are not remarkable. 

" Hark ! 'tis the Indian drum," from Cortez ; 
or, the Conquest of Mexico, is a Round for 
soprano, two tenors, and bass, with accompani- 
ment, arranged also for three voices, omitting 
the second tenor. One of the most successful 
pieces of its class that ever Bishop produced, 
whose felicity in this form of writing has many 
popular examples ; this round will always please 
by its easy melody, its unsought imitations, and 
its natural harmony. No better proof need be 
of what is so familiar to general appearance, that 
it needs no evidence to prove it — namely, the 
great demand for Bishop's Glees — than the 
various arrangements for different voices which 
the composer made of several of the most 
popular, extending thus their availability, since 
widening the opportunities for their public 
as well as private performance. The present 
is one of the several instances where the suc- 
cess of a composition has been enhanced by 
such convenient adaptation, the prominent 
character and principal effect of the music 
being maintained through the altered circum- 
stances of the means for their production. 
Such, however, was not the case with " The 
winds whistle cold," and " Mynheer Vandunck," 
both of which, in their adaptation for ladies' 
voices, had ladylike words and ladylike senti- 
ments less fitted than applied to them; but these, 
having no analogy to the spirit of the music, 
failed utterly of their purpose, the edition con- 
taining them had no circulation, and the author 
omitted both these perversions from his Complete 
Collection. Nothing can be more futile than the 
attempt to take twofold advantage of the favour 
where with a composition is received, by misappro- 
priating the notes to discrepant verses ; whoever 
wants to sing or to hear " Mynheer Vandunck," 
will not wince at the avowal that the bibulous 
Dutchman " never got drunk," even under the 
inebriating conditions of his daily life, but will 
turn with a sneer from the utterance, to the 
jovial old strain? of such smirking sentimentalisra 
as — 

" We fairies gay 
At close of day — " 
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which is the initial couplet of the boudoir version 
of that Glee. 

" Look out, the time is near ! " from The Heir 
of Fironi, is for two tenors and bass, doubled in 
chorus in the second movement, with accompa- 
niment. One of the best constructed compositions 
Bishop produced, and its several threads are 
worthy their musicianly weaving. The present 
pieceshould not be forgotten. Why the mention of 
horses should suggest an accompaniment of triplets 
in arpeggio, needs a livelier fancy than mine to 
resolve ; but writers before Bishop and since 
have so frequently acted upon this prompting, 
that we must regard the shape of passage here 
described as the equestrian figure of musical 
rhetoric, and the instance of its employment in 
the piece under notice, is one of the many that 
justify the remark. 

" Hark ! hark ! each Spartan hound," one of 
the interpolations in A Midsummer Nights 
Dream, is for three male voices with accompa- 
niment, each strain being repeated in chorus. 
This has all the spirit of the chace and as much 
originality as the conventional treatment of the 
subject would admit. 

( To be continued.) 



GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION. 
The Opera di Camera, originally introduced by Mr. 
German Reed at this little theatre, and inaugurated by 
Mr. G. A. Macfarren's Jessy Lea, has now taken its 
place as one of the most refined attractions of the me- 
tropolis. That an opera with four characters, no chorus, 
and accompanied only by a pianoforte, should hold the 
attention of an audience for two hours, may be thought 
marvellous by those who do not consider that the appre- 
ciation of a musical work does not depend so much upon 
its length or pretension as upon its general perfection, 
according to the plan proposed and announced by its 
composer. It may, however, be l-easonably doubted 
whether the success of this species of entertainment would 
have been as great had not two artists like Messrs. 
Macfarren and Oxenford been found to work together in 
the cause ; for not only do they think alike, but their 
thoughts are so thoroughly in consonance with the 
peculiar nature of the materials they must provide, and 
the artistic delicacy with which they must be knitted 
together, that the effect on the hearers is that one mind 
has produced the entire composition. 

In the little opera entitled The Soldier's Legacy,^ per- 
formed for the first time on the 19th ult., this unity of 
design is even perhaps more observable than in Jessy 
Lea, the dramatic action being carried on by Mr. 
Macfarren's excellent music as trippingly as if the words 
had suggested the notes before either was committed to 
paper. We may at once say that Mr. Oxenford's share 
In this work ha6 done him infinite credit. The plot is 
simple, founded upon an incident already used for dramatic 
purposes — the gradual discovery that a child committed 
to the care of a soldier by his dying comrade is a girl 
instead of a boy — but the manner in which this little 
incident is woven in with the plotting of an intriguing 
widow and the genuine comedy of a country fiddler, 
shows how thoroughly the author understands how to 
frame a libretto which should not only be pleasing in 
itself, but perfectly adapted for the requirements of music. 
It would be impossible to enumerate the many beauties 
scattered throughout this operetta. Mr. Macfarren has 
not so much thought of writing a few isolated songs, duets, 
and trios, which may be cut out of the work for the 



benefit of the music-shops; but in the setting of the 
libretto he has been guided by the desire to allow the 
characters to talk and act through the aid of music ; and 
thus some of the best portions of the composition are so 
intermixed with the action of the scene, that the two are 
in many parts almost inseparable. We must instance, 
however, a beautiful and most melodious ballad for the 
tenor, " A simple tune sometimes we hear," and a 
charming song for the soprano, ' ' I never knew my heart , " 
both of which were most enthusiastically re-demanded. 
Miss Poole, as the Widow Wantley, had also a song, 
" Something I'll do," full of dramatic colouring, and 
instinct with the true feeling of comio opera, which, 
admirably sung as it was, roused the audience to en- 
thusiasm, and proved one of the most genuine hits of the 
evening. The trio, commencing " Happy moments," is 
throughout a masterly piece of writing : and the finale, 
with its dancing conclusion, brought the curtain down 
amidst a scene of life and animation so infectious as to 
cause a burst of applause which could not be repressed 
until Mr. Macfarren had bowed his acknowledgments 
to the audience for their hearty appreciation of his la- 
bours. The general execution of the work was exceed- 
ingly good. Miss Robertine Henderson, as Lotty, sang 
charmingly, and so perfectly in tune as to render her 
entire performance a pleasure to musical ears ; and Miss 
Poole was, as she always is, perfect both as a singer 
and an actress. Mr. Whifiin, as Jack Weatherall, seemed 
more thoroughly at home on the stage than when we 
first made his acquaintance in Jessy Lea; and where 
his voice did not require to be unduly forced for the 
impassioned dramatic action of the part, his singing 
was thoroughly satisfactory. Of Mr. J. A. Shaw, who 
played the village fiddler, we must speak in the highest 
terms of praise. His humour is irresistible ; and without 
much natural voice, he sings correctly, and contributes 
his share to the concerted music with an absence of 
that buffoonery too common with comic vocalists of even 
higher pretensions. The snatches of dance tunes woven 
in with his part, have an excellent effect ; and the imi- 
tation of the bird, given we presume on the harmonium, 
is also a happy idea. We cannot dismiss our record 
of the success of this new operetta without a word of 
commendation to Madame Macfarren, who by placing 
her name in the bill as pianiste, has enabled us to identify 
her as the same accompanyist who has on so many 
occasions presided so ably over the somewhat arduous 
pianoforte part of Jessy Lea. 



ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 

This company, established for the purpose of represent- 
ing the musical talent of native composers and vocalists, 
commenced its first season at Covent Garden Theatre on 
the 15th ult., by a performance of Auber's Masaniello, and 
has since produced Flotow's Martha. We make no 
attempt to divine the reason for a proceeding so ex- 
traordinary on the part of a management relying for 
support solely upon those persons who have been led by 
a most patriotic prospectus to believe, and take interest 
in, the foundation of a National Opera ; but we cannot but 
record our conviction that if foreign operas, translated 
into English and weakly interpreted by native vocalists, 
form any part of this new speculation, not only will it be 
an utter failure, but it richly deserves to be. Either 
there Is latent genius in English composers, or there is 
not ; and we should cordially welcome any well organised 
attempt to put this to the test ; but we have no desire 
to hear English vocalists brought into direct comparison 
with foreign artists in the very same characters and on 
the very same stage, under the protection of the British 
flag. English vocalists who are competent to sustain the 
leading parts in operas can sing in Italian as well as in 
English; and until they have a home at a national 
Opera-house, experience has fully proved that they will 
never have to seek for a stage to sing upon, or an audience 
to appreciate them. 



